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$ т. SOME OF THE PROBLEMS 


A Boarding school is different from a Day school 
in several ways. 

The pupils of a Day school come from homes that 
are within daily walking distance from the school. 
But most of the pupils at a Boarding school come 
from homes that are far away. So the Boarding 
school brings together children of different tribes, 
It provides the opportunity for these children to 
understand one another’s different customs and 
ways of life. It should sow the seeds of trust and 
friendliness which will take the place of the distrust 
and suspicion that was often widespread among 
different tribes in the past. 

At a Boarding school the Headmaster has to make 
arrangements for feeding and sleeping. And as the 
pupils ‘live’ at the school, there are long periods 
when they are not actually at lessons—on Saturdays 
and Sundays for instance. The Headmaster has to 
think out how these out-of-school hours can best be 
occupied. 

The Staff of a Boarding school must live on the 
school site—or very near it. At a Day school their 
work may end at the conclusion of afternoon lessons. 
But at a Boarding school all masters will have duties 
of supervision during out-of-school hours. House- 
masters must keep in close daily touch with the 
pupils in their dormitories. For three-quarters of 
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the year they are in the place of parents. Their 
influence on the lives and character of their pupils 
will be great. So they have a big responsibility. 

In the past most of the schools under African . 
headmasters were Primary Day schools. Recently 
there has been an increase in the number of schools 
of a higher grade. These take in pupils from over a 
wider area, and some of them have therefore had to 
provide facilities for boarding. 

The purpose of this book is to consider the main 
differences and problems that Boarding schools 
present. Some of the differences have been indi- 
cated above. The rest of this section deals with 
some of the problems that arise from these differ- 


ences; that is to say, they are matters that specially 
concern Boarding schools. 


1. Accommodation 


You must know beforehand how many boarders 
you are going to have at the beginning of each school 
year. Sufficient dormitory accommodation must be 
ready. 

So as soon as you know what additional boarding 
accommodation you will require to meet any 
planned expansion of your school, discuss the matter 
with your Manager. Only in this way will it be 
possible to have new buildings ready in time. 


2. Health 


Your pupils will be living at your school for three- 


quarters of the year, and their good health is a very 
important matter, 
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(a) Coughs and Colds 


Coughs and colds spread easily. If your dormi- 
tories and classrooms are built to the plan of your 
Education Authority they will have proper ventila- 
tion. But during rain storms classroom windows 
often have to be closed. This is a time when germs 
can spread. Your form masters should train their 
pupils to open the windows again as soon as the 
rain stops. 

Another way by which boys can get coughs and 
colds is by sitting about in damp clothes after getting 
wet at football. Teach your pupils to put on dry 
clothes at once if they get wet playing. 


(b) Infectious Diseases 

In a Boarding school infectious diseases such as 
chicken-pox, mumps and measles can also spread 
easily. 

If you can afford to build an isolation ward for 
infected cases as soon as they appear it will help to 
check the spread of infection. 

But sometimes a considerable number of pupils 
catch the disease. In that case you will have to put 
aside one of your dormitories specially for those 
who have it. 

If there is a case of an infectious disease at your 
school inform the doctor at the hospital at once. 


(c) School Dispensary 
If your school is near a hospital or dispensary it 
will be possible for you to arrange for pupils with 
minor ailments and those who need dressings to 
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attend daily. Or you may be able to arrange for the 
dresser to make a daily visit to your school. 

But a Boarding school should also have its own 
School Dispensary. This will make it possible to 
give immediate treatment to a boy who requires it; 
in the case of a bad cut for instance. And it will 
save the time of those pupils who have slight ail- 
ments; for they can be treated there instead of 
having to make a journey to the hospital or 
dispensary. 

Your school dispensary should be in the charge 
of a master who is competent to give medicine for 
common ailments; to use a thermometer and to 
apply bandages. He should have a medical prefect 
to assist him. Encouragement of medical prefects has 
often resulted in enabling such boys to make a good 
start in the medical profession on leaving school. 

Here is a list of things you should have in your 
school dispensary. The Government or Mission 
hospital would probably supply you with small 
quantities of some of the medicines you require. 
Others you would be able to buy from a chemist. 


Quinine (or alternative) 

‘Disprin’ (for bad headache) 

Acriflavin ointment (for burns and cuts) 

Boracic powder (mixed with water makes a 
lotion for sore eyes) 

Permanganate crystals (a few mixed with water 
makes a disinfectant for wounds; also a gargle 


for sore throats. The crystals can be rubbed 
into a snake-bite) 
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Epsom salts (for opening the bowels) 

Sulphur ointment (for itching skin) 

Picric or Iodine 

Bandages (long pieces of clean cloth) 

Lint 

Cotton wool 

A Measure glass or large spoon (for measuring 
medicine) 

A few cups 

A few spoons 

A few towels 

Two basins or bowls 

A large jug 

A kettle 

Carbolic soap 

A scrubbing brush 

A knife (for ointment) 

Safety pins 

Scissors 

A Thermometer 

Disinfectant (such as ‘Jeyes’, for spraying on 
floors) 

A few bottles. You will need to keep picric and 
boracic lotion in bottles. 


The list contains only a few medicines. Ask the 
doctor to tell you what you should keep. If you have 
a competent master in charge the doctor will 
probably allow you to have some other kinds. 
Things used in the Dispensary must be kept 
clean. Keep the medicines in boxes. The master in 
charge must keep the Dispensary locked. 
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(d) Medical Inspection 

All new pupils should be medically inspected by 
the doctor as soon as possible after they enter the 
school. Inform the doctor when your new pupils 
have arrived and ask him to arrange for an 
inspection. 


(e) Vaccination and Inoculation 
All new pupils should be vaccinated against small- 


pox and inoculated against typhoid fever. If you 
ask the doctor he will arrange for it to be done. 


(f) Flies 

You know that flies are dangerous creatures; that 
they can carry the germs that cause typhoid fever, 
dysentery and other bowel troubles, and bad sores. 

Take great care to see that flies find no place for 
breeding in your school. 

Food and meat attract them. In the kitchen you 
should have a large meat-safe. The meat should be 
put into it as soon as it comes from the butcher. 
One of your cooks may bring the meat from the 
butcher in a wheel-barrow. He should be given a 
large piece of cloth so that he can keep it covered. 
After the food and meat have been cooked they 
should be dished up and eaten as soon as possible. 

Any dirt around the kitchen, a dirty rubbish bin, 
or any waste food lying about will also attract them. 
Cooks must scrape and clean the cooking pots 
immediately after use. They must not leave them 
lying about with the remains of food in them. 
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Drains round the kitchen must be kept clear. 

All waste food and vegetable matter should be 
put into the compost pit and covered. The Agri- 
cultural master should appoint certain pupils to be 
in charge of the compost pits. The pits should be 
regularly inspected by the Headmaster during his 
weekly inspection of the school. 

The tops of Latrines must be kept clean. 


(g) Mosquitoes 


Do not let water stand and form pools and puddles. 
Watch for this particularly during the rainy season. 


Pupils have to be taught the importance of the 
above things that concern their health. Some are 
taught little or nothing about health matters at home. 
And even if they are, the conditions of living at home 
and at school are quite different. 

Your pupils must be taught to realize that when 
many people are living together in close quarters, as 
they are in a Boarding school, extra care and pre- 
caution in health matters îs necessary. A person who 
does not co-operate is acting against his fellows. 


3. Food 


Some pupils come from homes where they have 
become used to a fairly balanced and varied diet. 
Others are not used to any variety. 

At school it is clearly impossible to provide 
different kinds of meals for different pupils. 

Some Headmasters have introduced a varied diet 
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gradually. The pupils have grown to like it and have 
benefited from it. 

In Kenya the main meal usually consists of maize 
flour, meat and vegetables. Potatoes, bananas, 
beans, ground-nuts and fruit have been introduced 
successfully in many schools, and these supply an 
additional value to the diet. 


(a) Fruit 
Fruit is popular and a portion of the school land 


should be kept for the growing of fruit trees. 
Most boys like the following: 


Oranges Loquats 
Lemons Avocado pears 
Papaya Mangos 


Plant the trees about seven yards apart. 

But mango and avocado pear trees require wider 
Spacing as they can grow into fairly large trees, 

Get orange and lemon and mango seedlings from 
an Agricultural Department nursery. 

Papaya, loquat and avocado pears will grow 
fairly quickly from seed which your Agricultural 
master should be able to obtain, 


(b) Vegetables 


You should grow as much as you can in your 
school garden. In addition to the European kinds 
of vegetables, remember if possible to plant some of 
the local green spinaches. These grow quickly and 
usually withstand the dry season well. 
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(c) Diet 
A well-balanced diet should include something 
from each of these groups: 


(i) Meat, fish, milk, eggs, beans, peas 
(ii) Maize flour, millet flour, yams, potatoes, 
cassava, rice, bananas, sugar 
(iii) Ghee, simsim oil, red palm oil, coconut oil, 
ground-nuts 
(iv) Vegetables, fruit 
(v) Salt 
Pupils should have three meals a day. For 
breakfast some schools provide for each boy: 
Gruel 41b. Maize or Millet flour 
Sugar 14 oz. 
Bananas 2 or 3 
For the other two meals combined the quantities 
below are those provided for each boy at one of the 
Boarding schools in Kenya: 


Maize flour 14 Ib. 

Meat i 4 02. 

Fat (ghee or simsim) 1 oz. 

Green vegetables 8 oz. 

Potatoes 6 oz. 

Beans 2 02. 

Salt $ oz. 

Orange or Lemon 2 per week 
Milk I pint per week 


Carrots and onions (2 oz. per boy per day) should be 
added to the stew when they are available. 
'The actual diet scale you provide will naturally 
АЖ ty 207] 
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vary according to your district and the main food 
that is traditionally eaten. 


(d) Cooks 


Several Headmasters have told me that they have 
found considerable difficulty in getting school food 
cooked properly. 

At home a woman does all the cooking. But she 
cannot stand up to the heavy work of preparing 
‘posho’ for a large number of boys. 

We have to employ men as cooks, and good men 
cooks are few. For instance, they are liable to put 
the food and the vegetables on the fire too early 
and to over-cook them. They are also liable to dish 
up the food too early, so it is cold by the time that 
the pupils are ready to eat it. These are matters 
that the duty master has to keep his eye on. 

It is important that the cooks should be clean in 
person and look after the kitchen properly. We 
have to try to encourage them to take pride in their 
work. If you have a sufficiently large and well- 
built kitchen, a meat safe and a good water supply ; 
and if you provide them with aprons, scrubbing 
brush, bucket and soap, it will help them to take 
pride in their work and to do it properly. 

We must remember that the work of a school cook 
is heavy and that he works long hours. A cook who 
is satisfactory deserves to be paid good wages. 


4. Clothing 
In some schools the Boarding fee covers the cost 


of food only, and parents provide clothes and 
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blankets. But most parents and Headmasters whom 
I know have come to prefer the paying of a higher 
fee that will cover the cost of a school uniform (and 
blankets) as well. 

When clothes are bought in large numbers they 
are much cheaper. A school uniform makes the 
pupils look smarter. They will take pride in it and 
keep it well. What you can actually provide in the 
way of uniform will of course depend on the amount 
of the Boarding fee. A suitable yearly supply 
would be: 

Two shirts 
Two pairs of shorts 
One shirt for games. 


Repairing Clothes 

Arrange a time when groups of boys can repair 
their clothes. If you have a master who learned 
Tailoring as a Craft subject he could be in charge. 
If you can afford a sewing machine it will help. 
But boys can easily learn to use a needle and cotton. 


5. Bedding 
(a) Blankets 


If possible the Boarding fee should cover the cost 
of two blankets. Good blankets can last three years. 
If your school gives a four-year course you may find 
it better to provide each pupil with two rather 
inferior blankets at the beginning of the first and 
third year. 

Blankets should be ‘aired’ regularly. Boys should 
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take their blankets from their beds and spread 
them out in the sun for a while every day. Arrange 
a fixed time for this. If they take them out at the 
‘break’ in the middle of the morning they could put 
them back on their beds at the end of morning 
school. This is a good time for airing them as the 
grass is usually dry by then. 

Some schools put up strong posts joined by wires. 
The blankets are then hung on the wires. This 
system is good as there is no chance of the blankets 
getting damp. 


(b) Mattresses 


For mattresses some schools have required the 
pupils to make a bag from a large piece of cloth and 


fill it with dry grass. These have proved to be 
satisfactory. 


(c) Beds 


Beds should be of a uniform design. A wooden 
frame, with rope (or strips of skins) for the net-work, 
makes a satisfactory bed. They can be made in the 


If your Carpentry 
you could buy one 
d use it as a model. 


workshop as part of instruction. 
master has not made one before, 
from a local Carpenter’s shop аш 


$2. THE STAFF 


1. The Headmaster (or Principal) 
(a) Teaching 

I advise you to teach as many periods as you can. 
This is one of the ways of being able to know your 
pupils. То know his pupils and thus to be able to 
guide and help them is the chief duty of a school- 
master. 

It is certainly desirable that you should arrange 
your timetable in such a way that you will teach 
every pupil at some time during his progress through 
the school. 

Some Headmasters find it best to teach one 
subject, such as Religious Knowledge or Geometry, 
to each class in the school. Others may prefer to 
teach a big subject like English to the top and 
bottom classes. This is quite a good plan. It 
enables the Headmaster to see much of the senior 
pupils during their last year; and it also enables him 
to get to know his new pupils who have just entered 
the school. 

Secondly, you must remember that you will have 
much Office work to do. You will also have to make 
journeys to the Bank with fees. Sometimes you will 
have to attend meetings about school matters. So 
you may find it a good plan to do all your teaching 
in the morning, and keep the afternoon free for 
Office work and other school business. Or you may 
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find it better to keep one day in the week completely 
free of teaching. 

These are things you have to think about when 
you are planning your timetable. 


(b) Relations with your Staff 


As you are a Headmaster you will probably have 
had considerable experience already as a teacher. 
You must gladly give your staff the benefit of that 
experience. The younger teachers particularly can 
be helped a lot by guidance and encouragement 
from you. 

Get to know each member of your staff well. 
Make yourself available to them often, so that they 
can discuss matters with you. 

Some of your staff will probably have special 
aptitudes for certain things: art, music, scouting, for 
instance. Let each be in charge of some school 
society or activity that he is particularly interested 
in. In this way make full use of the special gifts 
and aptitudes of the members of your staff. If each 
one feels that he is being encouraged and trusted to 
develop in the school something that he particularly 
likes doing, you will have a keen and happy staff. 

Sometimes you must hear a teacher give a lesson 
in class. You need to know the ability of each 
teacher. You do not have to tell him beforehand 
that you are going to hear his lesson. All teachers 
know that the Headmaster has to keep in close 
touch with what is being done in the classes. 
Sometimes you may have to criticize and advise the 
teacher afterwards about some point that you have 
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heard in his lesson. Do this in a friendly way so that 
he can understand you are trying to help him. 

Use this visit to the classroom also as an oppor- 
tunity to look at the written work in the pupils’ 
exercise books. 

Each week you should inspect your teachers’ 
lesson notes. Have a fixed day for this, when all the 
lesson note books should be put in your office. By 
seeing their lesson notes you will know whether the 
syllabus is being properly followed. 

Sometimes have special staff-meetings to discuss 
teaching methods and teaching problems. 


(c) Relations with your Pupils 

I have said you must try to know your pupils. 
In a Boarding school you have a wonderful oppor- 
tunity for this. For most of the year you are 
there as their father. 

Make yourself available to them. 

It is a good practice to put aside two times each 
day when pupils can come and see you on any 
matter: say, at the end of morning school and at the 
end of afternoon school. Make it your rule always 
to be in your office at these (or other) times. 

But you cannot get to know your pupils fully 
from your office chair and the classroom table. 
You will learn the differences in their character and 
personality a good deal better and much more 
quickly by just being about the place in out-of- 
school time. 

So be about the school often and observe what is 
going on. Take part as much as you can in the 
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games and other activities. Visit the pupils in their 
dormitories. Have chats with them. These are 
ways that will help you to get to know your pupils, 
and will help them to get to know and trust you. 


(d) Relations with Parents 


If the parent of a pupil attending a Day school 
wishes to discuss the progress and future career of 
his child, it is easy for him to come and see the 
Headmaster. But most of the parents of pupils 
attending a Boarding school cannot easily do that. 
Some perhaps may be able to visit the school only 
once during their child’s school life. It is therefore 
an important day for them. 

A Headmaster is a busy man. He often has to 
make his interviews brief with such people as 
traders and others whom he has to see on school 
business from day to day, But he must not be brief 
with parents. Time spent with parents visiting the 
school is never wasted time. 

Interviewing parents is part of a Headmaster’s job. 

The parent will probably wish to discuss plans for 
his child’s future. You should be able to give advice 
on the kind of course and career that he is best fitted 
to follow. Make a brief record of the parent’s 
decision in your Pupils’ Record Book. 

Such visits give you the Opportunity to tell the 
parent what the school tries to do to develop good 
character and good habits of behaviour in its pupils, 
and that the co-operation of the parents is necessary 
in this. I have found that some parents seem to 
think that once the child has come under the 
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discipline of the schoolmaster there is no need for 
them to take any further part in the matter. The 
result is that during holidays some children just 
roam about uncontrolled. 

Your talk with a parent gives you the chance to 
put this matter right. Training in character and 
good behaviour depends on the co-operation of 
parent and schoolmaster to make it successful. If 
one side neglects to play its part the result will be 
failure. 


(e) Relations with the Local Community 


The Headmaster of a Day school can often obtain 
help in money or free labour from the members of 
his local community. They probably contributed 
to the cost of the building and they are naturally 
willing to help their school where their children 
learn. But the parents of pupils attending a Board- 
ing school are not members of the local community. 
You cannot therefore call upon the local community 
for assistance to such an extent as the Headmaster 
of a Day school can. 

It is important, however, for any school to main- 
tain friendly relations with its local community. 
The school must not become self-centred and aloof. 

As Headmaster you will be in close contact with 
the local people. The men you employ as builders, 
cooks and labourers will be local people. So will 
the traders who supply your foodstuffs and uni- 
forms. You and your staff will buy your personal 
requirements from local shopkeepers. 

In the village there may be a community welfare 
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_ centre or a social hall. This provides an opportunity 
for your pupils to do some valuable Social Service, 
if you let them go there—on Saturday afternoons 
perhaps. They can write letters for people who 
cannot write, and read the newspapers to people 
who cannot read. They can help with the games. 

As schoolmasters you and your staff should do all 
you can to support the Community Development 
Officer in his work. He is engaged in educational 
work just as you are. Encourage opportunities of 
contact between your senior pupils and the people 
of his centre. 

A school football match, a concert, Sports Day, 
provide you with opportunities of inviting your 
Chief, village elders and others to the school. 
When there is an important location football match 
encourage your pupils to attend it. The local people 
will welcome their support. 

There may be one or more mission churches near 
the school. Some of your senior boys should be 
able to assist sometimes with Sunday Schools there. 

Co-operation and community work has usually 
been strong in African villages. Remember that if 
your pupils had never come to school they would 
often be doing acts of Social Service in the tradi- 
tional way among their neighbours. Do not let 


them neglect this good custom now that they are 
at school. 


(f) Board of Governors 


Some schools are under the management of the 
Director of Education; others are under that of a 
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Mission or other religious body. Others again are 
under the management of a Local Education 
Authority; and others are under that of a Board 
of Governors. It is likely that an increasing number 
of schools will be managed by Boards of Governors. 

As one of the usual functions of the Board of 
Governors of a particular school is to appoint the 
Headmaster, it is possible that you yourself may be 
appointed to your post by a Board of Governors. 

The constitution of Boards of Governors might 
differ to a certain extent in different territories. 
But the relationship between particular Head- 
masters and their respective Boards of Governors 
would broadly speaking be the same. 

A Board of Governors has certain powers, and it 
has to perform certain functions. A Headmaster 
whose school is under the management of a Board of 
Governors should ask to see a copy of its constitu- 
tion, rules and regulations. He must understand 
what his duties are in relation to his Board. 

The Headmaster would not himself be a member 
of the Board; but he would normally have to attend 
its meetings, and he might be appointed as its 
secretary. . 

A Headmaster’s duties in connection with the 
Board would probably include the following: 


(i) He would be responsible to the Board for the 
organization and conduct of the school. 

(ii) He would submit to the Board his yearly 
Estimates of Recurrent Revenue and Expen- 
diture; he would also submit his proposals 
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for any new buildings or equipment involving 
Capital Expenditure. 

(iii) He would have to obtain the authority of 
the Board to remit any portion of the fees of 
any of his pupils. 

(iv) He would have to obtain the authority of the 
Board to expel any pupil from the school. 


The Board of Governors is the body to which the 
Headmaster could go for advice, guidance and 
assistance on any matter that concerned the school. 


2. The Housemaster 

In a Boarding school a housemaster holds a very 
important position. 

You are appointed by the Headmaster to look 
after the welfare of the members of your house (or 
dormitory). You must get to know each member 
of your house well so that they will all look to you 
as a real friend and helper. 

Visit your house at least twice a day to see that the 
place is in proper order and that pupils are carrying 
out the particular duties they may have. 

Help and encourage your house members in the 
school competitions and their house activities. If 
they realize that you are doing your best for their 
welfare, they will co-operate in everything to win 
for the house a high reputation in the school. 

Your prefects, who are learning to be leaders, will 
need your guidance. Train them to use their 
authority fairly: to lead, not to drive, so they 
become respected and not feared: not merely to see 
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that rules are followed and jobs done, but to lead 
willingly in both. 

At some schools there is a House Council in each 
house. The council would be elected by all the 
members of the house and might consist of five or 
six boys. It can do various things: suggest improve- 
ments, organize the yearly ‘house feast’, arrange 
concerts, decide small punishments. You as house- 
master should be informed of its decisions. 

You will be responsible for the care and proper 
use of school equipment in your house. Check your 
list twice a term. Most boys look after their own 
things carefully. Many do not look after school pro- 
perty as they should. Try to teach them to do this. 

You who are housemasters are in closer contact 
with your boys than the Headmaster is. Your 
personal example can strongly influence the character 
of each one. They will always remember the years 
they spent in your charge; what sort of a person you 
were, and what sort of persons you tried to make 
them become. Being a housemaster is a fine job for 
you; but it is a big responsibility. Think hard how 


you can do this job well. 


3. The Weekly Duty Master 

In Boarding schools it is usual for each master in 
turn to be the special duty master for the week. 

The duty master should be always in the school 
throughout his week of duty. 

The Headmaster will decide what special duties 
he will have in addition to his usual work. Here are 
some of the things that he might be required to do: 
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(i) To see that boys get up in the morning 
when the bell goes, and start general clean- 
ing work on time. , 

(ii) To supervise early morning cleaning work. 

(iii) To take morning roll-call. 

(iv) To see that dormitories, dining-hall, 
kitchen, latrines and bathrooms are kept 
clean and tidy. 

(v) To see that food is properly measured out. 

(vi) To see that meals in the dining-hall are 
taken in an orderly way. 

(vii) To arrange for sick boys to attend the 
hospital or dispensary. 

(viii) To see that pupils are present for evening 

prep. and that classroom lamps are in order. 

(ix) To see that all boys are in bed at ‘lights out’ 
bell. 

(x) To see that Prefects carry out their duties. 

(xi) To see that the time-keeper rings the bell 
punctually. 

The duty master must not think that he is there to 
look for trouble in the school. He must indeed keep 
his eyes open, and he must see that rules are obeyed. 

But during his week of duty he will find many 
opportunities for giving advice and guidance to 
Prefects and others that will help the school to run 
happily and efficiently. 


Further he will find that during his week of duty 
he really gets to know his pupils. The character of 
each one reveals itself most truly in his behaviour 
among his fellows in the daily life that goes on 
outside the classrooms. 
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4. Weekly Inspection 


This concerns the Headmaster and the weekly duty 
master. 

It is advisable for the Headmaster to make a 
weekly inspection of the school premises. In this he 
should be accompanied by the duty master. 

It is usually best to have this inspection after 
school on Saturday morning, that is at the end of the 
duty master’s week of duty. 

This inspection enables the duty master to 
mention any matter of organization and to point 
out anything in connection with buildings that 
requires the Headmaster’s attention. 

The Headmaster should assure himself that 
dormitories, dining-hall, kitchen, bathrooms, 
latrines and drains are in proper order. He should 
inspect any places where flies or mosquitoes are 
liable to breed. He should take a note of any 
building that may require immediate repair. 


§ 3. GENERAL ARRANGEMENT OF TIMETABLE 
AND OUT-OF-SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 


1. Free Time 


At a Boarding school much of the pupils’ time is 
not actually occupied with lessons. How much of 
this ‘out-of-school’ time should be fully occupied 
with games and other organized activities, and how 
much should be left quite free and unorganized is a 
question that every Headmaster has to decide. 

In considering this problem we should recognize 
that the education that a boy receives at school is 
of two kinds: what he learns in the classroom, and 
what he obtains from mixing with his schoolfellows 
during out-of-school hours. This latter kind, 
though it cannot be measured by any sort of 
examination as the other kind can, may indeed be 
the more important of the two. It is the free 
contacts that a boy makes with his fellows, the free 
exchange of ideas, that go to enrich, build up, and 
test both the mind and character of each one. One 
of the great advantages of a Boarding school is that 
it can and should provide ample time and oppor- 
tunity for this side of a boy's education to develop. 

In deciding just how much freedom he should 
allow and what regulations he Should impose, a 
Headmaster has to be guided by his experience and 
by what he believes is right. He will no doubt aim 
at striking a balance between over-organizing his 
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pupils—(leaving them too little free time)—and 
neglecting them—(leaving them alone too long 
unoccupied). The problem concerns Saturdays and 
Sundays especially, when the staff need the oppor- 
tunity for some relaxation and rest. 


2. Early Morning Time 

The early morning before breakfast is usually the 
best time for Practical Agriculture. Your Agri- 
cultural master may like to have several classes 
working together at this. 

It is also the best time for any physical work out of 
doors, such as grass-cutting, weeding paths, etc. 
To divide up this work it is a good plan to make each 
house responsible for looking after a certain section 
of the school grounds, and the grass and paths 
around the different buildings. 


3. Games, Athletics, etc. 
(a) Games 

Boarding schools should have at least two Football 
pitches, and each boy should have two games a week 
if possible. Two pitches will accommodate only 
44 players at a time, so there must be facilities for 
other games like Volley Ball and Tenikoit, which do 
not occupy much space. If you have large grounds 
and can include a Hockey pitch and additional 
football pitches, so much the better. 

Games should be organized on the basis of groups 
of boys who are about the same size. (This would 
not apply of course when inter-house matches are 
being played or being practised for.) 
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If you have 180 boys in the school they would 
divide into 6 games of 30 each. That gives you 
8 ‘spares’ to each game, in case of illness or 
absence. 

Make out a regular timetable :— 


Football Volley Ball, etc. Free 


Monday A B С D.E.F. 
Tuesday D E F A.B.C. 
Wednesday C F A B.D.E. 
and so on. 


One master should be attached to each game. 
When his game is playing he should be there to 
train and supervise. You will probably be able to 
arrange for a few masters to play on the 1st XI game 
if they wish. 

In the rainy season it is sometimes too wet for 
games to be played. At my school it was often very 
wet. Boys then had to go for a run outside the school 
for about twenty minutes or half an hour. It is much 
better that they should do this than stay doing 
nothing in their dormitories. If you have a Recrea- 
tion room or some other suitable place, make use of 
it with games such as Table Tennis and Draughts. 


(b) Scouting 


If you have a Scout troop you may decide they 
should have a meeting once a week during the games 
period. And a group working for the St. Yohn’s 


Ambulance certificate would probably need a similar 
time. 
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(c) Athletics 

You will probably put aside most of one term for 
Athletics. Which term it is will naturally depend on 
the time of the year when the Athletic competitions 
take place in your district. 

You will have to mark out a Running Track 
round your football ground. 

I strongly advise you to buy the book entitled: 
How to Mark Out Fields, Grounds, Courts and 
Tracks, by F. E. V. Ross, and published by the East 
African Literature Bureau, or some similar book. 
This book shows you how to mark out your track. 
It also gives the correct measurements of pitches 
for all games. 

You will probably arrange an Inter-house Athletics 
Competition in your school. It will encourage all 
the boys to do their best in preparation for this if 
you have a system of Standards. 

That means that you fix a certain ‘standard’ for 
each event; and each boy who achieves the 
‘standard’ time, height or distance, gains one point 
for his house team. Do not make the ‘standards’ 
too difficult; they are meant to be what an average 
boy can attain. Suppose for instance that you fixed 
4 ft. то in. to be the ‘standard’ forthe High Jump 
for the Seniors in each house. Then every Senior 
who cleared 4 ft. 10 in. would gain one point for 
his house. The total number of points that a house 
obtained in ‘standards’ would help towards its total 
in the inter-house competition. 

Many schools have already introduced the system 
of ‘standards’ into their Athletics. It gives each boy 
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something definite to aim at. And it certainly has 
the effect of raising the general standard of Athletics 
in the school. 


4, Evening Time 
You will probably arrange for your pupils to 
begin their evening meal before it gets dark. After 
they have finished it there will be about 14 hour 
until 8.30 p.m., when Juniors are usually ready to 
go to bed. This is the time for evening preparation. 


Evening Preparation 


One hour for prep. is certainly enough for Junior 
boys and one hour and a half is enough for Seniors. 

Masters must not set too much prep. Also it 
must be set properly. By this I mean that if for 
instance the History master wishes a class to copy 
down some notes from the blackboard, it is that 
master's job to write those notes on the blackboard 
himself. It is not the job of a schoolboy to scribble 
the notes on the blackboard, copying from the 
master’s notebook. 

At the beginning of prep. the duty master should 
visit each classroom to see that lamps are working 
well and that pupils have settled down properly 
to their work. The pupils of each class can be 
supervised by the class monitor. 

After prep. the pupils will probably have a little 
time to spend in their dormitories before ‘lights 
out’. Discourage them from lying on their beds 
trying to read by the dim light of a ‘Dietz’ lantern. 
This has often been the cause of eye strain. 
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5. Saturdays 


Before breakfast on Saturdays is a good time for 
Practical Agriculture and outside cleaning. 

After breakfast some schools have lessons till 
about тт o’clock. You may want to let your Choir 
or Musical society fit in a practice during the 
morning. When lessons are over it is a normal 
practice to have a general cleaning of classrooms, 
dormitories and other school buildings. 


(a) Weekly Inspection 

When the cleaning is done the Headmaster will 
find this is a good time to make his weekly inspection 
of all school premises in company with the duty 
Master. 


(b) Saturday Afternoon 

This is a time when you will probably allow the 
pupils to be free to go for a walk outside the school. 
There may be a school football match or a local 
football match that they will wish to watch. Some 
may visit the community welfare centre. 
(c) Saturday Evening 

After supper provides a convenient opportunity 
for some of the school societies to hold a meeting. 
It is a good thing sometimes for the whole school 
to meet together for a meeting of the Debating 
society, for a concert or ‘sing-song’, for a game like 
‘Twenty Questions’ or for a lecture by a visitor. 
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6. Sundays 
(a) Religious Services 


The arrangements you make for Religious Ser- 
vices on Sunday will naturally depend on the 
authorities of the Mission to which your pupils 
belong. A Service which the whole school can take 
part in is a most valuable and beneficial thing, and 
if your pupils are all members of Protestant missions 
a service of this kind would almost certainly have the 
approval of all. If there were both Catholic and 
Protestant pupils in your school you would make 
arrangements for the Catholics to attend mass at 
their nearest church. 


(b) Sunday Afternoon 


On Sunday afternoons you will probably allow 
your pupils to be free. If there are churches near 
the school some of the senior pupils may be able to 
help at Sunday School meetings. 


(c) Sunday Evening 


You will probably have one or more Bible study 
groups in your school and Sunday evening is a 
suitable time for them to meet, 


7. School Societies, Study and Hobby Groups 


Every pupil should be encouraged to become an 
active member of at least one society or study 
group. It will broaden his education and provide 
him with a source of much pleasure if he can 
develop real interest in subjects that he does not 
have to learn about in class 
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It is best if each society or group is under the 
direction of a master. He will be able to give help and 
guidance and see that ‘minutes’ (records) of 
meetings are properly kept. But he should not 
interfere with the ‘running’ of the society more than 
he need. The boys should choose their own 
chairman and secretary and arrange about meetings. 
The Headmaster will need to have a meeting with 
the secretaries of all school societies at the beginning 
of term and arrange with them the dates on which 
the different societies can meet. 

Sometimes a particular society may flourish 
successfully for a few years, and then for some 
reason or other interest weakens and it dies out. 
Do not be disappointed if this happens. The society 
will have served the interests of a number of pupils 
over a period of time; and it is probable that it will 
revive later, perhaps under a new master, when 
another group of pupils comes along. 

Most schools have a Debating society, a Musical 
society, a Dramatic society, and a Natural History 
society. These are usually popular and many boys 
like to join them. Here are some suggestions for 
hobbies and subjects for group study which some 
boys may like to take up: : 


Art (usually painting or modelling) 


Book binding Photography 

Mending things Cycling 

Folk dancing History 
Archaeology 
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Saturday and Sunday evenings provide the best 
time for meetings to take place. Three or four 
meetings a term are usually enough for any par- 
ticular society or group. 

Some however, such as the Natural History 
society, Cycling, Archaeology, and Folk dancing 
groups would want most of their meetings to be out 
of doors. Saturday afternoons would probably be 
the best time for them. And the Musical and the 
Dramatic societies would naturally have to meet 
more frequently when they were preparing for a 
concert or for a play. 

Just which societies, study and hobby groups you 
can usefully establish at your school depends on 
the interests and aptitudes of the members of the 
staff. 

Do not let meetings of such societies as the 
Natural History society and the History society (if 
you have them) become like an ordinary classroom 
lesson. The master who is directing must use his: 
imagination and stimulate the pupils to search and 
discover things for themselves, 


8. The Library 
The room should have plenty of light. 
make the library a comfortable room with 
arm-chairs for sitting in. You will need to equip 
it with tables and with cupboards to keep the books in. 


The front of a library cupboard should be of 
expanded metal, so that the books can be seen. 


Before you make the cupboards get advice about 
suitable dimensions, especially for the right space 
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Try to 


wooden 


between the shelves; and if possible look at the 
library cupboards of a well-established school. 

For all library furniture use a good type of 
timber and one that has a pleasant appearance. 


(a) Books for the Library 

Build up a good supply of books gradually. 
For buying library books put aside each year some 
of the money from your Tuition vote. 

It is better to buy cloth-covered books rather than 
paper-covered ones; they cost a little more, but last 
much longer. Strengthen paper-covered books by 
gumming cloth round the backs. 

You will need books of several different kinds. 
Have a few on school subjects that are a little more 
advanced than the books used in class. 

Secondly, have some on subjects of general 
interest that pupils may not learn much about in 
class: books about famous people, important dis- 
coveries and inventions. к 

Thirdly, have some story books that pupils will 
enjoy reading just because the stories themselves are 
interesting. 

Do not waste money buying books that you know 
nothing about. Get advice from the Headmaster or 
librarian of a school that has a good library. Consult 
the librarian at your local social hall. Visit the 
school bookshops in the large towns, or write for 
their catalogues. a 

Keep an Exercise book handy for jotting down the 
title, author and publisher of any book you wish 
to buy. Notices about new books often appear in 
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the newspapers. When you order a book from a 
bookshop by letter, be careful to give the full correct 
title, and the name of the author and the publisher. 


(b) Arranging and Listing the Library Books 

There should be a master in charge of the library 
and he should supervise the work of the boy whom 
you appoint as school Librarian. 

The proper arrangement of the books in the 
shelves is important. They should be grouped 
according to the different subjects: agriculture, 
geography, history, science, story books, etc. The 
librarian will then be able to find a particular book 
quickly. 

The books must also be listed (catalogued), 

You should go and see the system followed by the 
librarian at your social centre. He will probably 
have been taught a good system during his course 
of training. As your school library will probably not 
be very large you need a system that is simple. Here 
is a simple one you might adopt. 

Each book is given a letter, or two letters, to 
indicate its subject: AG could indicate books about 
agriculture and H books about history. Then every 
book in each subject-group is given a number. So 
the books about agriculture would be numbered 
AG 1, AG2, AG з and so оп. On the inside of the 
cover of each book write its letter and number. 


(c) Catalogue 


You need a strong-covered Exercise book in 
which to write the catalogue (list) of all the books. 
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Have several pages for each subject. Write in the 
letter, number, and title of each book. When 
any new book is bought for the library it must be 
given its letter and number, and must be entered 
in the catalogue before it is put in the library. 


(d) Issuing Library Books 

Arrange fixed times when the librarian can issue 
books from the library cupboards to pupils. He will 
require an Exercise book in which to keep a record 
of books that are taken out. The record can be set 


out like this: 


Book Title of Date 
No. Book Borrower БОЕ Returned 


(e) Newspapers 

You should have a regular supply of some of the 
weekly and monthly newspapers that are published 
in vernacular in your district and country. If there 
is a suitable daily newspaper you may like to have 
Copies of that also. Picture papers are popular. 
You may know the picture paper ‘Today’; you 
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can probably obtain this paper from the Depart- 
ment of Information in your country. 

Do not lock up newspapers in the cupboards. 
Leave them out on the library tables for pupils to 
read at any time during the day. Encourage pupils 
to use some of their leisure time in reading the 
newspapers in the library. Sometimes it may be 
possible to arrange for some classes to have a 
library period once a week. The form master can 
then take his class to the library and give a short talk 
on some of the news contained in the newspapers. 


(f) Library Rules 

The master in charge of the library should draw 
up a list of rules. These would concern such 
matters as:—the times at which pupils can take out 
books, how long a period they may keep them, the 
importance of keeping books clean and unmarked 
with ink or pencil, to what degree silence should be 
observed in the library. 

At the end of each term the librarian should require 
all books to be returned at least two days before 
term ends. Тһе master and the librarian will then 


have time in which to check all books against the list 
in the catalogue. 


9. Wireless 
You will probably have a wireless in your school. 
The times at which local news and other pro- 
grammes are broadcast differ in different countries. 
Some of them usually take place during lesson 
hours. But in a Boarding school it should be 
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possible for the pupils to hear at least some of the 
programmes as there is always some broadcasting 
in the evenings. 

If there is a School Broadcasting Service in your 
country or district, study the programmes carefully. 
The lesson talks are planned to fit in with the 
syllabuses. Some of these can be very helpful and 
usually add something to what has been taught in 
class. Provided your reception is really clear some 
of the classes should be able to make use_of the 
service. 
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§4. DISCIPLINE AND RULES 


The home backgrounds of some of the pupils who 
enter your school will probably differ widely. 
Christianity and western standards of conduct have 
influenced some homes much more than others. 

Some Christian parents rightly consider it their 
duty to instruct their children in the Christian 
religion and morals; they teach also western 
standards of personal hygiene and punctuality. 
Other Christian parents tend to leave most of the 
actual instruction to schools. 

There may be other parents who have not 
adopted Christianity as their religion, and whose 
way of life has been but little influenced by western 
ideas. Their children will have been brought up in 
the traditional way which postponed much of the 
instruction in social duties and tribal morality till 
adolescence. 

So the standards of conduct you wish your pupils 
to follow have got to be taught at school. You 
cannot assume you have merely to develop and 
build on a foundation laid at home. For in some 
cases there is hardly any foundation at all, 


1. Some Things to be Taught 
(a) Punctuality and Being Ready 


Although the picture presented below of the 
characteristics of the traditional type of family are 
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drawn from knowledge of one tribe, the main 
features are probably representative of a fairly 
wide area. 

The daily activities of the traditional type of 
family naturally followed a fairly uniform pattern; 
but little attention was given to regularity and 
punctuality. As there were no clocks, the estimate 
of time could only be approximate. The mother 
would suckle the baby when it cried. The young 
nurse, left in charge of the children while the 
mother worked in the fields, would give them gruel 
to keep them quiet. A child learned to get what it 
wanted if it screamed long enough. Again, there 
was no insistence on members of the family being 
punctual for the evening meal; if anyone was not 
present, food was put aside for him. And children 
were not required to be in bed at a fixed time. | 

There are today families that more or less still 
follow the traditional pattern in these things, a 
pattern characterized by absence of fixed routine 
and regularity. 

At Spel ie pupils have to follow a fixed 
routine throughout the day. And punctuality 
should not be difficult to learn in the school world 
of clocks and bells. a р 

But being ready (as distinct from being punctual ’) 
is rather more difficult to learn. For instance: 
a boy attending a History class forgets to bring with 
him his note-book which he had been studying in 
his dormitory some time previously: another does not 
trouble to have his pencil sharp for the Geometry 
class and has to borrow a knife to sharpen И: 
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another enters the dining hall for a meal, wants a 
drink, and then realizes he has left his mug in his 
dormitory. 

Thoughtlessness of the above kind can Бе- 
come a bad habit if it is not checked. So teach your 
pupils to think beforehand—‘to be ready’ as well 
as ‘to be punctual’. 


(b) Personal Hygiene 


In matters of personal hygiene and cleanliness 
there is again a lack of regularity in the habits of the 
type of family that remains but little affected by 
new influences. 

This is observable in such things as cleaning 
teeth, cleaning ears, cutting nails, bathing, and 
washing clothes. Bedding (whether banana leaves 
or blankets) and clothes that have been soiled may 
be allowed to remain unwashed and are merely put 
out in the sun to dry. The mother may wash the 
baby fairly regularly, but the three-year old child is 
often left to the care of older children or the young 
nurse in matters of hygiene. And these children 
may bathe just when they want to or when the nurse 
allows them. 

There is indeed one thing that all mothers are 
strict about with their children, and that is the 
washing of hands before meals. i 

So at school habits of personal hygiene have to be 
formed. Those who have not been taught them at 
home will continue to neglect them unless you take 
care to see that your regulations are followed. 

For bathing it is best to have a fixed time. For 
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washing clothes there should be opportunity pro- 
vided on Saturdays. If you do not have a daily 
School inspection, each form master should take a 
careful look at his pupils when they first enter class 
in the morning. A boy with dirty ears or uncut 
nails should be sent out of class to put the matter 
right. If your pupils are provided with two uni- 
forms there is no excuse for one who comes to class 
with a very dirty shirt. He should be sent out to 
change it. 

The good habit of washing hands before meals, 
which parents have taught from childhood, should 
of course be maintained. Д 

You will find that some young pupils may urinate 
in their beds during sleep. Housemasters must 
watch for this, It is not right to be harsh about the 
matter; such pupils have probably not been taught 
at home to try to control themselves. The boy 
should himself wash his soiled clothes and bedding 
and wash off any mess on the floor. He should be 
told to remember to urinate every night just before 
‘lights out’; this will help him to control himself 
during the night. If he does wake up wanting to 
urinate, he must be able to go outside. Most boys 
are able to cure themselves of this habit if they are 


helped to try. 


(c) Tidiness 
The boy who is clean in person and tidy in dress 
is the one who will probably be tidy and orderly in 
the way he looks after his personal belongings. 
Some boys. never lose things: others often lose 
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them—or think they have lost them. It is invariably 
the untidy boy who finds his things disappear. 

Both in the dormitories and in the classrooms 
habits of tidiness should be taught. 

Housemasters should inspect their dormitories 
every morning before classes to see that each 
pupil’s things (bed, bedding, box) are tidy and that 
dormitory things (basins, lamps, brooms) are in 
their proper places. The Headmaster should him- 
self occasionally visit the dormitories without 
warning to make sure this is done. If there is a 
yearly competition for the best kept dormitory, he 
could award points on such visits. 

Form masters should regularly inspect their 
pupils' desks. Most pupils keep the books in their 


desks tidily; but a few keep them untidily and can ў 


never find a book when they want it. Insist on a 
tidy arrangement of the books, They soon become 
damaged if they are piled just anyhow. 

Do not accept untidy written work. It should 
be returned to be done again. If untidy work is 
allowed to pass, the pupil will make no special effort 
to do tidy work. But if it is returned to him to be 
done again he will soon drop the bad habit and learn 
that the Second-rate is not good enough. Teach 
your pupils to take a pride in the tidiness of their 
work and to be satisfied only with what is their best. 


(d) Manners 


African society rightl 


y considers the observance 
of good manners to be 


very important, 
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From an early age children are taught the ways of 
proper behaviour. They are taught how to sit and 
how to place their hands during meals. They are 
taught how to greet people; how to behave before 
elders; when to be present and when to absent 
themselves if their parents have visitors. They 
learn to give gifts to certain relatives and to receive 
from them; to joke with some but not with others. 
Correct behaviour especially within their clan 
group is considered very important. Failure to 
conform can lead to ridicule. 

At school there must be a continuation of this 
insistence on good manners. This is one of the ways 
by which the school can co-operate with the home. 
At home the foundation of good manners has been 
laid; the school can build on this foundation. 

The conditions at school however differ from 
those at home. The children are no longer con- 
fined to mixing with people of their own kin. So 
always give a talk to your new pupils all together. 
Explain what good manners mean in the new society 
of the school, Tell them how to behave towards 
their prefects, masters, and visitors. Explain also 
your school rules and dormitory regulations. 


Aim at Forming Good Habits. | 
In all the above matters of punctuality, readiness, 
Personal hygiene, tidiness and manners, it is the 
forming of habits that is the important thing. 
our pupils will be able to form good habits if you 
train them to be regular in these things. 
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2. School Rules 


Rules should be few rather than many. They 
must be clear, so that everyone understands them. 
They must be kept. 

Rules help boys to be well-disciplined. A boy 
who obeys rules willingly is learning the habit of 
self-discipline. When boys leave school they no 
longer have the assistance of school rules. Their 
conduct depends on their own self-discipline. The 
tules and discipline at school provide a training in 
this self-discipline. 


3. Special Rules in Boarding Schools 


In Boarding schools rules and regulations have 
to be made about certain things that do not apply 
to Day schools. 


(a) Bounds 


Some rules are necessary. You will probably 
forbid boys to go outside the school boundaries 
during the working days of the week unless they 
obtain a master’s permission, If your school is near 
a town you should have this rule. Otherwise some 
boys will be tempted to loaf around the shops 
sometimes instead of playing games. 

On Saturday and Sunday afternoons you will 
probably allow boys to 50 outside the school. The 
duty master should take a roll call at the time fixed 
for their return, 
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(b) Home-leave 

Going home during term time (except for the 
half-term holiday) causes an undesirable inter- 
ruption in a pupil’s work and progress. 

But kinship obligations in cases of illness and 
death are very strong. So you will have to decide 
under just what circumstances you can allow a pupil 
to go home. Have a rule about this. Otherwise 
some pupils will ask for home-leave even if it is a 
very distant relative who is sick. 


(c) Visitors 

African Headmasters have sometimes asked me’ 
how they ought to deal with the many visitors who 
come to see schoolboys during the term. 

I know that to give a proper welcome to visitors 
to one’s home is considered to be a very important 
part of social behaviour. : 

But to entertain casual visitors in the same way 
at school is of course impossible and undesirable. 
It is sometimes just a friend or a distant relative and 
Not a parent who comes to see a pupil. y 

You should not allow a class to be interrupted. 
The visitor should be: asked to wait till the end of 
the lesson or till the next break before seeing the 
pupil. j 

Sometimes a visitor comes from a considerable 


distance and the pupil may feel that he ought to be 
14 be at home. You will 


given food just as he wou j 
have to make a rule about this. Remember that 


school food is for the pupils: the dining-hall must 
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not be regarded as an hotel. I believe that if you 
instruct your pupils to let it be known at home that 
visitors must not expect to be entertained at school, 
and that they should come on Saturdays if possible, 
the number of visitors will become less. 

The case of parents is rather different; and you 
may decide that you ought to allow different 
arrangements to be made for them. 


4, Punishment 
Punishment should be reformative: that is to 
say, it is meant 20 make a boy better. Punishment 
should also be preventive: it should help to stop 
him and others from doing things they ought not to. 
If you punish a boy you should always make him 
understand why you are doing so. 


(a) Classroom Matters 


Untidy and careless work should be done again in 
out-of-school time. A case of continual laziness 
should be reported to the Headmaster. 


(b) Dormitory Matters 


If a boy continually neglects some dormitory duty 
the prefect should report the matter to the house- 
master. If the ‘house council’ is allowed to decide 
punishments for minor offences, the housemaster 
must always be informed of its decisions. If a boy 
neglects a dormitory duty a suitable punishment is 
to require him to perform it for an extra number 
of days. 
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Normally the housemaster should deal with 
dormitory offences and the form master with classroom. 
offences. There are some offences that do not 
directly concern the dormitory or the classroom: 
for instance, going out of bounds without per- 
mission or being late for assembly. You must 
decide whether these should be reported to the 
housemaster or the duty master. Serious offences of 
any kind must go to the Headmaster. 

In many cases some kind of manual work is a 
suitable form of punishment. It should be done in 
out-of-school hours; perhaps on a Saturday after- 
noon when other boys are enjoying themselves. 
But the kind of manual work given as a punishment 
is important. Grass-cutting is probably all right; 
but digging is not. Digging is an activity performed 
by classes doing practical agriculture, and one to 
which disgrace or dislike must not become attached. 


(c) Detention 

Some schools have a special time for punish- 
ments. It may be for about one hour on Saturday 
afternoons. All boys who have writing work to do 
can be supervised in a classroom by the Duty 
master. Those who have manual work to do would 
do it outside at the same time. 


5. Dormitory Duties 
There are many ‘jobs’ that have to be done by 
pupils in a Boarding school. It is best to make the 
dormitory the basis for the organization of these. 
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' Each dormitory might provide: 
` 4 or 6 food servers (2 for each table in the 
dining-hall) 
2 washers-up 
2 dormitory cleaners 
4 ‘dormitory area’ cleaners 
т latrine cleaner, etc. 


The housemaster or house prefect should put the 
names on a list and arrange that the duties are 
changed every week. 

Some pupils who have special school duties 
would be excluded from the list. These might 
include: 

Prefects 

Football captain 
Dispensary assistant 
Librarian 

Bell ringer 

Lamp lighter, etc. 


6. Dining-Hall Organization 

The aim should be to enable pupils to get their 
meal hot and immediately it is ready. 

Here is a suggestion of how this may be done. 

There would probably be 2 or 3 tables for boys of 
each dormitory. "There should be 2 food servers 
and 1 washer-up for each table; and 2 large serving- 
dishes (‘sufurias’) for each table. 

The cook will transfer the food from the cooking 
pots to the serving-dishes. The servers will 
immediately take them into the hall and put the 
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food into the plates; and the prefect will immedi- 
ately ring the bell to assemble the boys outside. 
Just before the serving is completed he will send 
the boys to their places in the hall. 

Washers-up will need hot water and ‘scourers’ 
for cleaning the serving-dishes. 


7. Prefects 


Prefects must be carefully chosen. There should 
probably be two for each dormitory. The house- 
masters will be able to advise you about the most 
suitable boys. у 

You may also have Junior Prefects. These would 
be appointed full Prefects if they showed promise 
in their tasks. 

Do not confine your Prefects and Junior Prefects 
to pupils who are in their last year at school. At the 
beginning of a new year you need some who have 
already had the experience of being a Prefect during 
the previous year. 

Try to give your Prefects some privileges; for 
instance, a special badge, and release perhaps from 
a rule such as you may make about ‘bounds’. 

You may wish to give your Prefects authority to 
give small punishments; if you do you must make 
them understand clearly what punishments they 
may give. , 

Make it clear to your Prefects that helping to see 
that rules are followed is not their only job. They 
are being given the opportunity to train themselves 
to be leaders. 
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$5. BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 


1. General Plan 


It is probable that sometime you will require 
additional buildings at your school. In developing 
a school it is necessary to make a plan of the whole 
site to show where new buildings can be most 
conveniently placed. 'The positions of buildings, 
sports fields and gardens are of course partly deter- 
mined by the amount of land available and the slope 
and natural drainage. "Think carefully how you can 
make the best use of your particular site. 

As regards the buildings themselves there should 
be sufficient open space between the different 
blocks. It is inconvenient, and the general appear- 
ance is bad, if the buildings are all on top of each 
other. There should be space between the classroom 
block and the dormitory block. The dining-hall 
with the kitchen and food store should form 
another separate block. The workshop should not 
be too close to the classrooms as the noise can be 
disturbing. Staff houses should be given some 
privacy, away from other buildings. 

Your permanent buildings would probably be 
built to standards fixed by your Education 
Authority, but if you have the responsibility of 
putting up temporary buildings, think carefully 
about light, ventilation, and eaves, 
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2. Equipment 
A Boarding school has certain buildings that a 
Day school naturally does not need. These build- 
ings must be properly equipped; and the lists that 
follow are a guide. 


(a) Dormitory Equipment 


Beds Iron (and ironing table) 

‘Dietz’ lamps Basins 

Broom Rubbish bin (outside) 
Scrubbing brush 


It is a good thing to provide each pupil with a 
small wooden box (say 1’ 6” x г’ x 1’) in which to 
keep his personal belongings. These boxes could 
be made in the workshop. They should be regarded 
as school property and pupils should provide their 
own padlocks. The boxes can be kept under the 
beds or at the side of them. 


(b) Kitchen Equipment 
The kitchen should be fitted with wide shelves 
for putting things on. It must have large tables on 
which to cut up meat and vegetables. It must 
have space for a meat store (or meat safe) which 
should have mosquito gauze on the sides and front. 
The following articles will be required: 


Large iron cooking pots (if you do not have 
pressure cookers) А 
Deep dishes (sufurias) for serving food 
Ladles (for serving food) 
Saucepans (for dipping out gruel) 
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Meat chopper 

Cook’s knives 

Large kettle 

Scourers (for cleaning cooking pots) 
Weighing machine (scales) 

Plate rack (if plates are kept in the kitchen) 
Bucket 

Broom 

Scrubbing brush 

Rubbish bin (outside). 


(c) Dispensary Equipment 


Equipment for the Dispensary has been given 
in Section т. 


3. Lighting 
(a) Classrooms ; 

Proper lighting for evening preparation is very 
important. 

Use зоо candle-power Pressure lamps. (‘The 200 
c.p. lamps do not give adequate light for classrooms.) 
А зоо с.р. ‘Optimus’ or ‘Petromax’ lamp will light 
a standard sized classroom provided it is working 
properly and giving its maximum light. Even so the 
desks should be placed close together as good light 
will not reach the corners of the room, The 
lamp should be suspended by wire from the ceiling. 
Make tests to find out just the right place to hang 
it so as to obtain the best light. 

The duty master should see every evening that 
the lamps are in good working order, 
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You need to appoint a reliable pupil to be in 
charge of classroom lamps. He will need an 
assistant. It will be their duty to get the lamps filled, 
to light them every evening, to look after them 
generally, and to keep the chimneys clean. 


(b) Dormitories 

For lighting dormitories use Dietz lamps (lan- 
terns). Discourage pupils from reading in their dor- 
mitories by the light of a ‘Dietz’ lamp. To dosocan 
harm their eyes. ‘Lights out’ should not be delayed 
long after evening preparation has ended. 


4, Water 

A good water supply is needed in a Boarding 
School. и 

You really require а piped supply to the kitchen, 
bathrooms and staff houses. Piping 1$ expensive 
and you may not get water fully laid on all at 
once. Some schools have oe ae to pu 
a hand-pump to pump water by pipe line to one 
place RUM "t и г: do this have the tap just 
outside the kitchen. 

You may have to 
a piped supply has 
are the best containers 
water. If you havea school fai 
own oxen and cart, and you will be able to transport 
the water yourselves. Otherwise you will probably 
have to employ someone to fetch water for you. 

Try to get a piped water supply as soon as you 


can. 


fetch water from a spring until 
been installed. Big oil drums 
for carrying and storing 
1 farm you will have your 
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5. Agricultural Land 


You may have sufficient land for a school farm, 
or you may have only enough for small gardens for 
experimental work and a piece for growing veget- 
ables. In any case the growing of vegetables must be 
carefully planned by your Agricultural master. 

At certain seasons of the year vegetables are 
difficult to buy in many areas and you will have to 
depend on what you can grow at school. So if you 
have only a small area of land available for agri- 


culture, use as much of it as possible for growing 
vegetables. 


House Gardens 


If you have enough land it is a good thing if 
each house can be given a garden for its own use. 
Work on these would normally be done in free 
time. 

The members of a house work keenly on their own 
garden. Each house should be allowed the produce 
of crops and vegetables obtained from it. This 
produce can either be eaten or sold. Each house 
usually has a small house fund that is used to 
purchase things for a yearly house feast. Sales from 
the produce of the garden could be used to help 
this fund. 

It may also be possible to let your Scout Troop 
have a garden. They could sell the produce from 
this to help the Scouts’ fund. 


Fruit Trees { 
(See paragraph 3 of E 1.) 
2 


6. Grounds 


Fine buildings and the natural beauty of grounds 
that are well laid out and cared for can leave a deep 
and lasting impression on the minds of those who 
have been fortunate enough to live among them and 
feel their influence. It is evident that some do feel 
their influence, for old students revisiting their 
school sometimes speak of these things with 
appreciation and gratitude. 

So try to make your grounds beautiful with 
flowering trees and shrubs, well kept grass lawns, 
bright flower beds and straight paths. 

Never destroy unnecessarily any fine trees that 
may be growing naturally on the school site. 

Consider carefully the most suitable places in 
which to plant the kinds of trees that will provide 
shade. 

Try to put your flower beds where they will be 
seen to the best advantage. 

Plan your roads and paths. 


(a) Trees 

(The trees and shrubs mentioned below refer to 
East Africa, though some grow in other areas too. 
Headmasters of schools in other areas will know or 
should be able to find out suitable ones to plant in 
their schools.) À 

There are many fine trees that grow well in East 
Africa. Plant the kinds that you know do best in your 
district. Young tree seedlings can usually be 
obtained from the tree nurseries of the Forestry 
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Department and of the Botanical gardens. The 
Fig (mugumu) will grow from large cuttings, and 
Spathodea and Markhamia grow easily from seed. 

Here are the names of just a few of the trees that 
gtow over fairly wide areas in East Africa. Many 
have brightly coloured flowers, and any of them 
would be decorative in school grounds. 


Ficus (fig, ‘mugumu’; a good shade tree). 

Spathodea nilotica (‘Nandi flame’; a good 
shade tree) 

Acrocarpus 

Albizzia 

Calodendron capense (‘Cape Chestnut’) 

Cassia spectabilis (and other varieties of cassia) 

Cordia holstii (‘ muringa’, ‘mukomari’) 

Croton (‘mukinduri’, ‘musine’) 

Elgon Olive 

Jacaranda 

Markhamia 

Podocarpus 

Poinciana (‘flame tree’), 


The Mango and Avocado pear are fine trees in 
themselves and can be grown for shade as well as for 
their fruit. i 


The soil around planted trees must be kept clean 
until the trees are well established. 

Do not plant trees too near to buildings. 

If you plant trees along the side of a road plant 
them то yards away from the edge. 

Trees for firewood. Set aside an area for 
planting some. Plant for this purpose those kinds 
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that will grow quickly in your area; possibly 
gums, or wattle or ‘iron bark’. Plant these in some 
place well away from your buildings, as you will 
want to cut them. 

Trees for building-poles. Poles for temporary 
buildings are often needed at a school. If you have 
not got your own you will have to buy them. So if 
possible plant a plantation of suitable quick- 
growing trees for this purpose. 


(b) Flowering Shrubs 

Many of the flowering shrubs that grow well in 
East Africa are very decorative. Some can be 
found growing in natural conditions and can be 
transplanted. Others, such as the ‘hibiscus’, can 
be grown fairly easily from cuttings, or they can 


be bought from a seedsman. M 
Try to have some shrubs around your buildings, 


but choose those that are known to do well in your 


district. 
Here are some to choose from; there are several 


Varieties of most of them: 
Acacia (golden wattle) Lagerstroemia indica 


Bougainvillea (‘Pride of India’) 
Brunsfelsia hopeana Oleander 
Buddleia Poinsettia 
Duranta plumieri Streptosolen Jamesoni 
Hibiscus Tecoma. . 


(c) Flower Beds 
It is better to have a few large flower beds than a 


lot of small ones. 
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I advise you to go in for flowers that give large 
masses of colour, such as ‘саппаз’. And grow 
‘perennials’, that is, kinds that flower every season 
and do not die; they are the easiest to look after. 


Trees, shrubs and flowers need to be looked after 
carefully. Flower beds require compost. Some 
flowers and shrubs, such as roses and bougainvillea, 
need to be pruned and cut back from time to time. 
Your Agricultural master should be able to take 
charge, and he should have a few pupils, who are 
interested, to assist him. 


7. Sports Grounds 
In the book How to mark out Fields, Grounds, 
Courts and Tracks (referred to in Section 3) the 
complete measurements of pitches for football, 
hockey, volley ball and tenikoit (quoit tennis) are 
given. 
Below are just the main measurements. 


Football Pitch. A suitable size is 11 5 yards X 75 
yards. 

Goal posts: distance between the uprights is 8 
yards; from ground to lower edge of 
crossbar is 8 feet. 

Hockey Pitch. 100 yards x 60 yards. 

Goal posts: distance between the uprights is 4 
yards; from ground to lower edge of 
crossbar is 7 feet. 

Striking circle: distance from centre of goal line 
to middle point of circle is 16 yards. 
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Volley Ball Pitch. бо feet х зо feet. 
Net: centre of net should be 8 feet from the 
ground. 
Tenikoit Court. 40 feet x 18 feet. 
Net: centre of net should be 5 feet from the 
ground. 
Running Track. If you make one of your football 
pitches rro yards X 7o yards you can place a 
running track (4 laps to a mile) round it. 'The way 
to measure this is shown on pages 26-27 of the book 
referred to above. 
Jumping Pits. If you place these (see page 28) out- 
side your football pitches, they will be permanent, 
and boys will be able to practise at any time. 


§ 6. OFFICE WORK: CORRESPONDENCE, 
STORES, ETC. 


1. Correspondence 


As Headmaster you must keep carefully a carbon 
copy of any important letter you write about school 
matters. You must also keep carefully the letters 
written to you on school matters and the copies of 
those that you write in reply. 

For this purpose you will need File-covers. 
These you can buy at a Stationer's shop. 

You should have separate Files for each important 
subject. For instance you will need a separate file 
for the correspondence about each of the following: 

Pupils 

Fees 

Buildings 

Stores 

Estimates 

Food contracts 

Meetings of Board of Governors. 


You should also keep in files: 


Examination Mark Lists 

School Rules 

Inspection Reports 

Education Department Circulars. 
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There are other subjects, papers and lists that you 
will need to keep in files. You will sometimes need 
to refer to them and the next Headmaster will want 
to see them. 

Each file should have a number. (For instance the 
correspondence about Buildings might be File No. 3.) 

Each letter in a file should also be given a 


number. 


(a) How to Deal with a Letter 

Suppose you receive a letter from your Manager 
asking about the progress of a certain building for 
which your school was given a grant of money. 

Look at your ‘Buildings’ file. Suppose you find 
that you had numbered the most recent letter in that 
file ‘51’; then this new letter that you have just 
received must be numbered ‘52’. When you write 
your reply to the Manager write at the top left-hand 
corner of the letter: Reference No. 3/53. 

After writing your reply, fix the letter from the 
Manager and the carbon copy of your reply into the 
‘ Buildings’ file. You will then have the letters that 
you have numbered 52 and 53 next to each other in 
order, 


(If later on the Manager writes to you again about 


the sam he will quote the reference number 
of the E ш wrote ia You will then be ap 
to find your copy quickly in the file, and remin 
Yourself of what you wrote.) 
th Do not leave letters lying 1 
em firmly by using Т 
9 


оозе in a file. Secure 
fastener or а metal 


fastener. These can be obtained from the Stationer’s 
where: you buy your file covers. 

Keep the files in a file-rack in your office. Do not 
keep them in a pile on the table and do not leave 
them lying about. 


(b) Personal Files of Staff 

You should keep a separate file for each member 
of your Staff. 

Into this you should put any correspondence you 
receive or write about his appointment, salary, 
transfer, etc. Thus a master’s personal file will 
become a record of his service. 

When a master is transferred to another school 
you should send his personal file to the Headmaster 
of that school. 


Personal Files should be kept locked up in a 
cupboard, 


(c) Confidential Correspondence 

Sometimes you may receive a letter that is marked 
‘CONFIDENTIAL’. This means that you must 
not let anyone else see the letter. And you must not 
mention the contents of the letter to anyone. The 
matter is for the writer and receiver only. 

A confidential letter might be written to you by 
the Provincial Education Officer asking you to 
write to him a report on the work of a new master; 
or you might receive a confidential letter from the 
Manager of a business firm asking for your opinion 
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about the character and ability of an ex-pupil who 
has applied to him for a job. Е 

When you write the reply to a confidential letter, 
write the word ‘CONFIDENTIAL’ at the top 
left-hand corner of your letter. And write 
‘CONFIDENTIAL!’ on the envelope in which you 
send it. 

Do the same if you yourself have to begin 
correspondence to anyone about a matter which you 
wish to be treated as confidential. 

Even if you have a clerk you must write all 
confidential letters yourself. 

Keep the confidential letters you receive and the 
copies of confidential letters you send out, in 
‘confidential files’. Keep these confidential files 
locked up. No one except you must have access to 
them. 

Deal with all correspondence as promptly as you 
can, But do not let correspondence or other office 
work keep you in your office when you are supposed 


to be teaching. 


2. Records of Pupils 


It is important to keep a proper record of the 
conduct, health and progress in class of each pupil 
during the time he is at your school. On the next 
page is an example of an uncompleted record of 
а pupil. 
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At the end of each term enter each pupil’s class 
position. If you do this yourself you will be 
keeping yourself in touch with the progress of 
every pupil. 

In the space for ‘Remarks’ write necessary notes 
as occasions require. At the end of a pupil’s course 
write notes on his Ability, Character, Health and 
Games. The completed record will provide you 
with the information you require when you write 
his Leaving Certificate. 


Pupils’ Record Book. If you write your pupils’ 
records in a book, buy the right kind. It should be of 
foolscap size with a strong hard cover. On one page 
you will have room for the records of three pupils. 
Pupils’ Record Cards. Some Headmasters prefer to 
keep their pupils’ records on Record Cards that are 
specially made and printed for this purpose. These 
cards can be kept in alphabetical order in special 
boxes that are made to fit them. 

Sometimes an ex-pupil loses his original Leaving 
Certificate and asks for a copy; sometimes an 
employer asks for information about the school 
record of an ex-pupil. Be careful therefore that 
the records you make of a pupil are adequate, and 
ensure that the Record Book or Record Cards are kept 


safely. 
3. Stores and Equipment 


There are three kinds of stores: 
Permanent Equipment: desks, beds, black- 
boards, etc. 
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Expendable Equipment: lamps, text-books, 
hammers, compasses, etc. These are 
things that could be returned to store after 
some use. 

Consumable Equipment: chalk, exercise books, 
pencils, soap, oil, etc. These are things 
that once issued could not be returned to 
store. 

For the purposes of this section we can regard 
Permanent and Expendable Equipment as one kind. 
Permanent Equipment will mean any equipment 
that is not Consumable. 


As Headmaster you are responsible for the safe 
care of the Stores. You must try to see that perma- 
nent equipment is properly looked after and that 
consumable equipment is not wasted. 

In a Boarding school there are different places in 
which stores are used: classrooms, dormitories, 
workshop, gardens. You can ‘delegate? your 
responsibility for some stores. That means you can 
make assistant masters responsible for the care of 


stores that are in the places those masters are in 
charge of. 


(a) Inventories of Permanent Equipment: 
Housemasters 
Each housemaster should have a hard-covered 
exercise book containing a list that shows the 
numbers of the different items of permanent equip- 
ment that are used in his dormitory: beds, lamps, 
basins, etc. This list is called an Inventory. 
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He must sign his name in the book to show he has 
received the things when he first takes charge of the 
dormitory. He should check his inventory at least 
twice a term, especially at the end of term. 

When a new housemaster comes in his place, the 
two should check the inventory together. If it is 
correct they should then both sign it. If it is not 
correct the Headmaster should be informed. The 
outgoing housemaster must account for any short- 
ages. 

This checking and signing is called ‘Handing 
and Taking Over’. The Headmaster must satisfy him- 
self that it is properly done. 


(b) Inventories of Permanent Equipment: Form 
Masters 

In the same way each form master will keep 
an inventory of the items of permanent equipment 
in his classroom: desks, chairs, blackboards, com- 
passes, text-books, etc. He should also check his 
inventory twice a term. Handing and taking over 
will be done in the same way when a new form master 
takes charge of the classroom. 

The same arrangements for the responsibility for 
the care of stores will apply to the Carpentry Instruc- 
tor and the Agricultural Instructor. If there is a cook 
who has things in his charge, they should apply to 


him also. 
Sometimes a master leaves the school before his 


successor arrives. In that case the Headmaster him- 
self, or the storekeeper if there is one, should check 
the inventory with the master who is leaving. 
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Inventory books should each have a number, 
e.g. Inventory No. 1 for Dormitory No. 1, and so on. 
Inventory books should be kept in the Headmaster’s 
office when they are not actually in use. 


(c) Stores issued from Stock Book to Inventories 


You know that when you buy any article an entry 
has to be made in your Stock Book. This should 
apply to everything except articles of food—these 
being consumed immediately. You will need two 
Stock books; one for Permanent equipment and one 
for Consumable equipment. 

All articles of Permanent equipment that are not 
already issued around the school would be kept in 
your store. And the ‘balance’ of any article in your 
Stock book should show the same number as what 
you have in your store. 

When you issue an article of permanent’ equip- 
ment to a dormitory, classroom or workshop, the 


top portion of a page of your Stock book would look 
like this: 


‘DIETZ’ LAMPS 


Date | RECEIVED TssvED 


PRICE 
No. 
DA 


Я 


12.1.59| Desai & Со. |63/-| 9 12.1.59 


18.1.59| Inventory No. т 


This shows that you should have 5 ‘Dietz’ Lamps 
remaining in your store on 20/1/59. 

Remember that when something is issued from 
your store to any place you must write it in the Stock 
book and in the Inventory. It goes out of Stock book 
into Inventory. If you forget to do this you will 
not know where things are. 


(d) Consumable Equipment 

The supplies of most of the articles of Con- 
sumable equipment would be kept in your store. 
Some schools have a special store for all articles of 
stationery and for text-books. This of course is 
very useful. 

You should keep Oil separately. Do not keep it 
in a building that has a grass roof. 

The store-keeper or an assistant master should 
issue consumable stores to classrooms and dormi- 
tories at certain times. 

Issues of consumable stores need not be entered 
into the Stock book at once. One entry at the end of 
term showing the total quantity of each article 
(Boxes of chalk, exercise books, pen nibs, etc.) 
issued in the term is sufficient. 

Remember that articles of consumable equipment 
are NOT put on inventory books. 


(e) Annual Check of Stores 
With the help of your staff you should make a 
thorough check of all equipment once a year. In doing 
this you will have to check: 
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(i) All the inventories against what is actually 
in the dormitories, classrooms, etc. 

(ii) All the balances in the Stock books against 
what is actually in your store. 


The best time to make this annual check of 
stores is probably in the middle of the third term of the 
year. The advantage of this is that as a result of the 
check you will know the quantities of the new 
things that you will need for the beginning of the 
January term. 

Make a point of ordering important things such 
as text-books, exercise books, chalk, pen nibs, etc. 
in good time so that they will have arrived by the 
time the January term begins. It is an inefficient 
school that has to open the new year with a shortage 
of such things. It disheartens a pupil and makes 
him sad if he is given only one exercise book when 
he may need six; or if he has to look over some 
other pupil’s text-book; or if he is not provided with 
compasses when all the other pupils in the class 
have them. So plan ahead and get your essential 
requirements in good time. 

If you have enough store space and if enough 
money is available early in the year, it will save you 
time and work if you order the full year's require- 
ment of things like exercise books, chalk, pencils, 
etc., at one time. 

If your store is small you may of course have to 
order at the end of each term. 

But always try to have am adequate stock of 
important things in store; so that if new supplies do 
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not arrive in time for the beginning of a term you 
will have enough to go on with. 


4, Annual Report 


At the end of each year your Manager will 
probably ask you to send him certain annual returns. 
These will include such things as: the number of 
pupils on roll, the average daily attendance, the 
total amount of money paid in fees, the total 
expenditure for the year, etc. He may ask you to 
send a short annual report on the school at the same 
time. At any rate you should send one. 


Your Annual Report should include: 


Roll and average attendance. 

Number of pupils who entered at the beginning 
of the year. 

Number of pupils who left at the end of the 
previous year. 

Public examination results of the previous year. 

Number of pupils who entered courses of 
further training, etc. 

Names of teaching staff. 

New buildings. 

Total expenditure and revenue. 

Notes on any new developments at the school, 
and on activities worth recording. 


You will find that your file copies of your annual 
reports will provide a very useful summary of 
important information to which you may often refer. 
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5. Handing and Taking Over 


When you hand over your school to another 
Headmaster: 


(1) You should together count all cash in hand. 

(ii) You should together check Cash book, Vote 
book, Fees Register, Stock books. 

(ii) You should show the new Headmaster all 
important records such as—Pupils’ Record 
book, Personal files of Staff, Confidential 
files. 


(iv) You should both sign a Certificate: 


“We certify that we have handed and taken over 
Stores as in Stock book 


All Cash in hand £.... s..... 
(Signed) ане Headmaster handing over 
ое Headmaster taking over.” 


Send the Certificate to your Manager and file a copy. 


$7. OFFICE WORK: FINANCE 


1. Boarding Costs and Tuition Costs 


(a) Boarding Costs 

As Headmaster you should know how much it 
costs per year for a pupil to board at your school. 
When you work out the costs remember to include: 


(i) All things that have to be bought for boarding 
the pupils. 

(ii) All services (labour and transport) that have 
to be paid for. 


Here are some of the things that are Boarding 
costs: 


Food. 

All equipment and stores required for board- 
ing, such as: beds, cooking pots, lamps, 
soap, oil. 

Uniforms (if provided). 

Blankets (if provided). 

Wages of cooks. 

Transport of foodstuffs. 

Firewood. 


Contractors 
It is usually cheaper to purchase some of the 
kinds of food you require from a contractor. You 
make an agreement with a reliable trader to supply 
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you regularly with the quantities you require. You 
can make the contract for a term or even for the 
whole year. Food should cost less this way than if 
you buy it from different traders each time. It will 
also be less trouble for you. 

Again, if your school supplies the pupils with 
uniforms, it will cost less if you make an agreement 


with one Tailor to supply all the uniforms you 
require. 


The money required to pay for the costs of 
Boarding is provided by a Boarding fee. Some 
schools may also receive a Boarding grant from the 
Local Education Authority to help. Boarding fees 
are not the same everywhere. Where they are low 
the school provides less than it does where they 
are high. Boarding costs at your school may not be 
the same every year. Food and other things often 
change in price. If you find that the Boarding fees 
(together with the Boarding grant if you receive one) 
cannot produce enough money to pay for the cost 
of the food, clothing and other things, you should tell 
your Manager (or Board of Governors). 

If you can show in detail how much it is costing to 
board your pupils, he will be able to give you advice 
and help. He may be able to suggest some ways of 
reducing the costs. Or he may decide that it will 
be necessary to increase the Boarding fee. But if 
you do not provide him with detailed figures of 
costs he cannot be expected to help you. That is 
why it is important for you to work out and know 
what your Boarding costs are. 
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i How best to work out detailed costs will be shown 
in the section on Estimates. 


(b) Tuition Costs 


Tuition costs are the costs of all equipment, 
stores and services that are required for teaching 
and instruction. 

Here are some of the things that are Tuition 
costs: 


All equipment and stores required for teaching 
such as: desks, blackboards, text-books, 
exercise books, chalk, rulers, compasses, all 
writing materials. 

Tools (for Carpentry and other crafts). 

Timber and all materials used in the workshop. 

Agricultural implements. 

Games equipment. 

Transport (for instance of timber). 

Repairs of Tuition equipment. 

Salaries of teaching staff. 


The money required to pay for the costs of 
Tuition is provided by a Tuition fee together with a 
Tuition grant from an Education ‘Authority. A 
special grant is usually made for salaries of teaching 
staff. 

2. Fees 


At a Boarding school there are two kinds of fees: 


Boarding fees 
Tuition fees. 
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The total amount of money paid in Boarding 
Fees should be kept separate from the total 
amount paid in Tuition Fees. Boarding fee money 
must be used to pay for Boarding things: and 
Tuition fee money to pay for Tuition things. If you 
found Boarding fee money was not enough, it 
would not be right to use Tuition fee money to help 
to pay for Boarding things. 

In your school you may perhaps have a few Day 
pupils. They may require a midday meal at the 
school. If the school provides the food they should 
pay a small Boarding fee to cover the cost. 


3. Estimates 


Some time at about the middle of the year your 


Manager will probably ask you to supply him with 
detailed estimates of: 


Revenue (Boarding and Tuition) 
Expenditure (Boarding and Tuition) 


for the following year. 

He may want you to show your estimates of 
Boarding expenditure and Tuition expenditure 
under certain sub-heads. Boarding expenditure 
might be divided into the following sub-heads: 

Food (including transport) 
Uniforms 

Equipment (and Stores) 
Fuel (oil and firewood) 
Labour (wages of cooks). 
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Tuition expenditure might be divided into the 
following sub-heads: 


Equipment (and Stores) 
Repairs 
Transport (of timber, etc.). 


(Salaries of teaching staff would probably be dealt 
with by your Manager as he would be in a position 
to know.) 


Working Out the Costs 

When you work out the costs of each thing I 
advise you to get right down to details. 

Suppose you are working out the costs of Food. 
You would take each item of food in turn. Take 
meat as an example: if each boy has 2 pounds 
per week, you can work out the number of pounds 
the whole school will consume in the year. Remem- 
ber the number of pupils will be the number you 
expect to have newt year. Then work out the cost at 
existing rates. Deal with each item of food in the 
same way. At the end you will get the probable cost 
of food for the school for the year. 

Again, supposing you are working out the costs 
of Tuition Equipment and Stores. There may be 
many items in this sub-head. Some will be easy 
to work out. Pencils for instance: if you allow 2 
pencils per pupil per term, you will know how many 
gross you will need for the whole school for the year. 
Then work out the cost. 

Some things however you cannot estimate so 
accurately. Timber and Nails are examples of such 
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things. You cannot be certain what quantities of 
each you will require. So it is best to take an 
average of the quantities used over the last three 
years. These quantities and their costs you should 
be able to find by reference to your Stock book. 

Be careful to see that everything you need for 
Boarding equipment is included in your estimates 
of Boarding expenditure, and that everything you 
need for Tuition equipment is included in your 
estimates of Tuition expenditure. Go through your 
Stock books page by page to make sure you have left 
nothing out. Do not forget new things you may 
need for the first time. 


New Buildings 


If you know that you are going to need any new 
buildings you should write separately about this. 
They would be paid for by means of a special grant 
for buildings, 


On the first occasion that you have to prepare 
your estimates of Boarding and Tuition expenditure 
you will find that you will have to spend а соп- 
siderable amount of time. Ве sure to keep carefully 
the detailed lists you make. You will then be able 
to work from them next year and you will find you 
will take much less time to make your estimates. 


The sub-heads that your Manager may want you 
to divide your estimates into may differ from those 
suggested above. He may not want you to divide 
into sub-heads at all; and may just ask you for esti- 
mates of expenditure under the two main heads, 
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Boarding and Tuition. But in any case you can 
only arrive at your estimates for Boarding and 
Tuition by working out your estimate for each 
single item in detail. 

Your Manager will want you to set out your 
estimates clearly when you send them in to him. 
Below is an example of a way you can follow. For 
this purpose we assume you will have 180 Boarders: 
also that you have been asked to show your 
estimates of expenditure under sub-heads. 


Estimate of Revenue 


Boarding 
Boarding fee per pupil = deg sade Хх 180 = 
Boarding grant per pupil = Д...... Se ity Sino cine 
Total а: 
d ————— 
Tuition 
Tuition fee per pupil == 10-925: Neale) EAS origin 
Tuition grant per pupil = Ра оос Хх 180 = 
Total =£.. 
Estimate of Expenditure 
Boarding Tuition 
Food.....- == оше Equipment Sac Дус 
Uniforms = f£.---:- Repairs: .....- = SIE 
Equipment = £.----- Transport ...: = Д. 
Fuel .....- EU ean 
Labour....— f... 
Total = [.:.-.. Total = А... 


4. Vote Book 


A vote book is a book in which you keep a record 
of how you spend the money that has been granted 
(voted) for your school. 

When you are informed how much money you are 
allowed to spend for the year you may find the 
money has been divided into two heads only— 
Boarding and Tuition. But it may have been 
divided into the sub-heads that you were asked to 
use when sending in your estimates. 

You want a record that will enable you to check 
your expenditure: to know at any time how much 
of a particular vote you have spent already and how 
much remains. 

When your Manager or Inspector visits your school 
he will want to be able to see at a glance whether 
you are keeping your expenditure within the 
amounts granted to you. 


Here is the way to keep your Vote Book: 


At the top of the column for each sub-head write 
the amount of money you have been allowed to 
spend. This is called an allocation. 

When you make any payment, write down the 
name of the payee, and the amount paid in the 
column of the sub-head to which the payment refers. 

All receipts for payments you make should be 
filed. In the column for receipts you can write the 
number that the receipt has in the file. Or if you 
make your payments by cheque you can use this 
column to write the number of the cheque used for 
each payment. 

Here is an example of what the start of your 
Vote Book might look like. 
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At the end of each month you should total up the 
amounts spent under each sub-head. You will then 
be able to see at a glance how much remains, and 
thus be able to keep a watch on your expenditure 
through the year. 

You must not spend more than has been allocated 
to you. 

If your Manager gives you your allocations for 
the two main heads, Boarding and Tuition, without 
dividing them into sub-heads, you would of course 
need only two columns in the Vote Book to show 
your expenditure, one column for Boarding 
expenditure and one for Tuition expenditure. 


5. Bursar 
A school with a large number of pupils sometimes 

has a Bursar on the staff. He would do all the finan- 
cial side of the office work. It would thus include all 
work concerning: 

Fees 

Paying of Accounts 

Keeping the Stock Books and Vote Book 

Ordering school requirements 

Contracts with suppliers, etc. 


It would include the correspondence in connection 
with these matters. 


In some of his work the Bursar has to be in close 
consultation with the Principal. 
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§ 8. LEAVING SCHOOL 


If yours is a Primary or Funior Secondary school 
it is probable that only about one quarter of the 
pupils leaving at the end of the course will be able 
to proceed to a school of higher grade for further 
education. 

Some may be able to enter courses of teacher 
training, or technical training, or courses provided 
by the various departments of Government. But a 
large number will be left to seek work immediately 
or later on in trade or business or some other form 
of employment. 

You are in a position of being able to advise 
pupils, and their parents, about the kind of work 
that you consider they are best fitted for. The 
average boy at this age is not capable of sound 
judgment in this matter, and we should not expect 
him to be. Many simply do not know the kind of 
work that particular jobs involve. We see too many 
examples of young boys starting off on a career and 
then leaving it because they find they dislike it or 
are unsuited for it. In some cases at least this is due 
to lack of proper advice and guidance in making the 
choice. They are your pupils and you must try to 
give them the advice and guidance they undoubtedly 
need in this important matter. 
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To be successful in a profession, career, or 
employment of any kind, a boy must take pride in 
his work, and must show qualities of honesty, 
responsibility, and initiative, as an individual. 
Employers sometimes complain that a considerable 
number of boys do not possess these and other 
qualities in sufficient degree; and indeed some boys 
lose their jobs for failing to maintain the standards 
that are required. 

One reason for this is, I think, not difficult to 
understand. The early training that a boy received 
in the traditional type of family, that we have 
examined in section 4, ‘Discipline and Rules’, was 
well designed to enable him to take his place and 
perform his duties as a member of his family and 
tribe. But it did not emphasize the training and 
development in the individual child of those 
qualities of personal character that are denfanded in 
employment today. 

Conditions were different. Honesty and trust- 
worthiness were expected in a type of society in 
which ownership of property was communal. And 
in conditions in which community outlook and 
compulsion were strong, learning to respect and to 
practise honesty and trustworthiness as social 
virtues was practically automatic. But, except for a 
few things like clothes and blankets, a child was not 
entrusted with property to own and look after 
himself. The few things that were used in the 
family were regarded as belonging to all; and 
ownership meant ‘ours’ rather than ‘mine’. 

There was a consequent absence of training in 
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distinguishing between what is ‘yours’ and what is 
‘mine’. This lack of individual training puts а boy 
up against a big test when in employment he is made 
personally responsible, for instance, for a firm’s 
property in a store, or for the office note-paper. 

Again, there was little inducement for a boy to 
develop qualities of individual initiative and pride 
in achieving a high standard of work. Early training 
to develop individual inclinations and aptitudes was 
neglected, and little encouragement was given to a 
boy to excel others in skills or points of character. 
Working in groups tended to make particular skill 
or particular effort pass unnoticed. Having to spend 
the day with brothers and sisters, or with fellows of 
his age-group, made any particular child realize the 
importance of keeping on good terms with his play- 
mates. For they could at any time take the law into 
their own hands. And, with no adults at hand to 
appeal to, anyone who refused to conform with the 
rest, might soon find that things could be made 
unpleasant and unbearable for him. 

We see then that the traditional training aimed at 
development of character to fit community life. 

The modern world of employment on-the other 
hand puts the emphasis on high individual standards ; 
and advancement is likely to go to him who excels 
his fellows in qualities of personal character and 
initiative. 

The necessary training must begin during child- 
hood and be continued at school. 

Some parents are not ready to give the full 
measure of their personal care and devotion which 
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character training of this kind requires, both during 
childhood and during the period of school life. 
And some, as I said elsewhere, regard this training 
as solely the job of the schoolmaster. 

But there is an increasing number of other 
parents, both fathers and mothers, who rightly 
regard it as their duty to train their children to 
develop these qualities of personal character that are 
universally esteemed today. 

The schoolmaster is more fully aware, than many 
parents are, of the high standards of character 
demanded in the professions, in business, and in all 
kinds of employment. 

Honesty, trustworthiness, pride in work, and 
initiative we have mentioned. These and other 
important qualities the schoolmaster must seek 
ways of training, developing and expressing in the 
lives of his pupils at school. 

It is a weakness in the present social structure 
that it allows some of the important things taught at 
school to be dropped and neglected afterwards. 
What is taught seems at present often to lack firm 
roots. 

Indeed; if active support is not given by parents 
at home, there is a danger of retrogression; a danger 
of boys developing two different sets of standards: 
one for school, anything for home and elsewhere. 


I end therefore by repeating what I said in another 
section. To ensure that habits and qualities of 
character become firmly rooted, active co-operation 
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between home and school is essential. And the 
schoolmaster must keep in close and constant touch 
with parents to achieve this co-operation. 
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